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the slow progress made towards what he believed to be
the higher civilization; he would fain have lived to see
the laws against which he was wont so vehemently to
protest, speedily disappear. He believed in the ultimate
national realisation of a truer conception of marriage;
and he foresaw that divorce and other allied subjects,
would soon or late come to be discussed with at least
comparative freedom from prejudice. It must ever be
remembered to his credit that at a time when to utter
a word against the still unreformed institution of
marriage was perhaps considered a more heinous offence
than to express a disbelief in the Deity, he had the
courage to protest with all his power against what he
considered to be an evil and a tyrannical state of
things.

It has been supposed that it was about this time
Shelley wrote a " Poetical Essay on the Existing State of
Things," for the purpose of assisting a. certain patriot of
the name of Finnerty, who had been imprisoned for libeU
It is really doubtful if the authorship can be attributed
to him, but, except for Shelleyan specialists, it really is a
matter of no moment whether or not Shelley wrote'the
" Poetical Essay "; what is of interest is the undeniable
fact that in his practical sympathy with the patriot-
journalist, Finnerty, we have another instance of
Shelley's habit of letting hand and heart act in
unison.

Some time before his expulsion from Oxford Shelley
had made the acquaintance (as the bearer of a message
and also of a letter of introduction from his sister
Elizabeth) of one of his sister's schoolmates, a Miss,ny abrupt and
